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through the aperture in the photometric screen and so determine
the surface brightness of distant objects.

Yet another small instrument of the surf ace-brightness type,
the " Luxometer," has recently been introduced* by Messrs
Everett, Edgcumbe & Co. This is essentially a modification
of the Trotter photometer.

It will be seen, therefore, that during the last few years
quite a number of new illumination photometers of a very com-
pact and portable type have been brought out in England. The
tendency in their design has been towards simplicity and ease
of manipulation, and the measurement of illumination lias
become quite a practical and familiar process. In recent papers
read before the Illuminating Engineering Society the results of
a considerable number of measurements in schools and libraries,
works, etc., were given, and there is no doubt that these data
will go far towards establishing standards of the illumination
desirable for different classes of work.

The Factory Department of the Home Office in this country
have also recognised the extreme value of illumination measure-
ments in providing a record of industrial lighting conditions,
and in a recent report by Mr D. R. Wilson the results of no less
than 2500 measurements in 125 different cotton and textile
works were presented. Corresponding data for iron foundries
have since been published1

There has been much discussion as to the best system of
specifying the illumination for indoor lighting. As a rule
the place where the measurement should be made is obvious.
For example, in school or library lighting the essential thing
is to ensure that the illumination is sufficient on the desk, table,
or rack where the reading or writing is carried on; and the
same applies in the case of many factories, where the workers
are seated round tables. In some trades (e.g. watchmaking,
engraving, etc,) a very high local illumination at some particular
spot is needed, and measurements would naturally be made at
the particular point where this light is required.

In general one may assume that the illumination in a room
is mainly needed at about the ordinary table level, and this is
termed the " working plane." This is the chief justification of
the method generally adopted on the Continent, and to a large
extent in this country, of making measurements in a horizontal
plane 1 metre high. But it may sometimes be necessary to

1 See Report of KM. Chief Inspector of Factories for 1911 and 1912.
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